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Worship 


OCTAVE OF THE ASCENS'ON May-June, 1941 





Jerusalem the golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 
Sink heart and voice oppressed: 
I know not, O I know not, 
What joys await us there, 
What radiancy of glory, 

What light beyond compare. 


There is the throne of David; 
And there from care released, 
The shout of them that triumph, 
The song of them that feast. 
And they who with their Leader 
Have conquered in the fight, 
For ever and for ever 

Are clad in robes of white. 


O sweet and blessed country, 
The home of God’s elect! 

O sweet and blessed country, 
That eager hearts expect! 
Jesus, in merey bring us 

To that dear land of rest! 
Who art, with God the Father, 
And Spirit ever blest. Amen. 


St. Bernard of Cluny, 1145; 
Trans. John Mason Neale, 1858. 
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Whe “Neligions Community 
(Continued from last issue) 

3. THE COMMUNITY OF ST. MARGARET, East Grinstead, 
Engiand. The founding and development of the two previous 
mentioned communities were deely influenced by Dr. Pusey. We 
are now drawing a sketch of a third religious community which 
came into being through the instrumentality of another prominent 
and very widely known personality: The Rev. John Mason Neale 
(b. 1818 d. 1866). He is known through the English speaking 
world as an outstanding liturgist and hymnologist. He had done 
extensive research work in matters pertaining to the Church’s 
liturgy-—cspecially the Eastern. As a hymnologist he has trans- 
lated a large number of Greek and Latin hymns. 21 of these 
translations are in the Hymnal of the Common Service. Of his 


noblest work is: “Hymns of the Eastern Church” (1862). There 
he was on ground familiar to him, and to him alone. The mine 


he opened yielded treasures indeed. Almost unknown to the 
English Church were original sacred lyrics of such beauty as 
“Jerusalem the golden,” “Art thou weary,” “The day is past and 
over,” and “Safe home.” Within twenty years many of these Greek 
hymns made their way almost everywhere. “His life was divided,” 
says Josiah Miller, “between excessive literary toil and exhaust- 
ing labors of piety and benevolence.” 

At the time of the found- 
ing of St. Margaret’s Sister- 
hood he was a warden of 
Sackville Coilege 23 miles 
south of London and, be- 
ing a convinced Tractarian 
he had met with consider- 

! ae _| able opposition. For sever- 
es | al years the question of re- 
ligious communities had 
been in his mind and as he 

‘| beheld the misery of the 

in: rural population around 
ms East Grinstead, he could not 
} help thinking of the labors 
: of a St. Francis of Assisi, a 
{ St. Francis de Sales, and 

; _| the wonderful work of St. 
; Vincent de Paul.” He felt 
convinced that the paroch- 
ial machinery was entirely 
inadequte. As he anxious- 
ly through years pondered 
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this matter, he conferred 
Rev. John Mason Neale with the leaders of the 
b. 1818-d. 1866 time, capable of giving in- 
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telligent advice. They all encouraged him to go on. 

It was at this time (about 1852) that two persons especially 
fitted to do arduous work in country districts offered themselves 
with a purpose of life-long devotion. A few weeks later, Miss 
Ann Gream, the daughter of the Rector of Rotherfield, came for- 
ward with a similar purpose of devotion. Eventually she be- 
came the first Mother Superior of the community. She was fitted 
by exceptional gifts to attract, train, and govern those committed 
to her care. This was the inception of St. Margaret's Sisterhood. 
The idea Neale had was not the conventional one as was the case 
with Dr. Pusey. Neale was rather actuated by love and pity to 
raise the fallen, convert the unbelieving, and minister to the 
sick. He desired to have the active mission and nursing work of 
a Sister of Charity. This outlook found expression in his choice 
of a Rule. While the communities before mentioned had rules 
based on Augustine (or St. Benedict) Neale chose as his base the 
Rule of St. Francis de Sales (as it was before that organization 
changed its character), and this Rule was again in its origin based 
on the principles governing and animating the Society of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul. It may in this connection be of interest to recall 
the fact that as the organization of the continental deaconess work 
took shape in the mind of Fr. Fliedner he, too, obtained his gen- 
eral direction from tne Rules worked out by that remarkable 
man, St. Vincent de Paul (da. Sept. 27, 1660). 

The beginning of St. Margaret’s Sisterhood was very small 
and not till 1855 did the Sisters live in community. In June 1856 
the Sisters began to occupy their first house at Fast Grinstead. 
In this smail barely furnished house located between Sackville 
Coll..c and the Church, nine sisters began what was to be the 
nucleus of Si. Margaret’s Sister’.o0od. They had their own Ora- 
tory, in which their founder and warden of the college daily min- 
istered to them. Here vocations were tested. Here the community 
life was begun in the practice of a Rule which is substanially the 
same as that now governing the large bodies of East Grinstead 
Sisters at home and abroad. In accordance with Neale’s desire 
the habit of the community is gray. Neale was opposed to the 
pseudo-asceticiem of the Devonport Sisterhood, but he visited 
twice the Clewer institut ind received much counsel and help 
from the Sister Superior there. 

Of the daily routine of services in the Motherhouse, Neale 
gives an account. He writes in 1856: 

I gu in at 7. say their Litany for them, and then celebrate—. 
Tierce, Sext, and Nones they generally say for themselves; but 
on Wednesdays and Fridays I say Sext for them, and they have 
a sermonette directly afier. (They always stay in the Oratory 
from 12 to 1.) Directly after our prayers (in the college) I read 
evening prayers for them; and then I take them all together in 
the common room as a class, to get them up in catechising. That 
takes till about 7:15. At 9:45 I say Compline for them and that is 
the day’s routine. 

As already mentioned Neale had met much opposition be- 
cause of his Tractarian convictions and it is said that when he 
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in 1856 founded the Sisterhood of St. Margaret it was for a time 


desperately unpopular. It did not meet direct persecution as 
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Margaret’s Motherhouse, Kast Grinstead, 
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was the case with the Devonpori Sisters; but the opinions were 
very divided. His neighbor, the parish priest, abhorred the Sis- 
ters. He said: “the first case of infectious fever which I have I 
will ask them (the sisters) to undertake it, and then, perhaps, we 
shall get rid of them.” 

While this overbearing attitude of a neighboring clergyman 
and, of course, many others did not make matters asier, Neale 
did not swerve from his purpose. ‘The thought of the Sisterhood 
had for years ripened in his mind and he simply went on, and 
later times have amply proved his wisdom. Befor2 his death in 
1866, the Sisters were in demand everywhere, as furnishing the 
best nurses in England. 
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A novel feature of Neale’s community was that the Sisters 
lived outside the Motherhouse during periods of their nursing 
work. 

This is, probably, one of the features taken over from Vincent 
de Paul. Applications for help were made to the Mother Super- 
ior, who could accept or decline. The applicant (who most often 
was the parish priest) was required to state: (1) For what pur- 
pose the Sister is needed? (2) How long it is probable she may be 
required? (3) Where it is intended that she shall lodge, and what 
accomodations shall be provided for her (*Kalendar of the Eng- 
lish Church for 1867, p. 169), The applicant was held responsible 
for the Sister’s safety and her general superintendence. The Sis- 
ters went into a home, nursed, cooked, mended clothes, and took 
care of the chiJdren. While working in a parish she often lived 
at the clergyman’s house and ate at his table—a custom which 
shocked the Clewer Sisters. Neale’s Sisterhood was thus more 
active and less “regular” than some of ‘the other communities. 

Tl.e requirements for admission, as they existed in 1907 are as 
follows: 

No one is admitted as a sister unless in communion with the 
Church of England, nor if under the ag2 of 25, without a written 
consent of her parents. Before one who fulfills these conditions 
can become a Postulant she must remain some time in the House 
as a Visitor. She may then b2 admitted as a Festulant and must 
remain in that siute for six months. The Postulate who appears 
satis‘actory may then, if she wishes to persevere, be proposed 
for eleciion as a Novice, and if she has in her favor a majority 
of the votes of the Professed Sisters she enters the Novitiate, 
which lasts at least two years for a Choir Novice and four years 
for a Lay Novice. A Novice requires two-thirds of the votes of 
the Sisters who have themselves been professed two years in 
order to be admitted to Profession.— 

The growth of {:. Margaret’s Sisterhood has bezn remarkable. 
The work of teaching was combined with that of nursing and sev- 
eral schools were opened. The Motherhouse at East Grinstead 
has in addition to the Orphan Home opened in 1857 added St. 
Agnes’ School (1862), a Training School for Servants (1878); St. 
Margaret's College (a Boarding and Day School) in 1890. The 
Branch Works are numerous. Between the years 1873 and 1911 
no less than at least 32 Branches of Work were undertaken by the 
Sisterhood throughout England. 

DAUGHTER HOUSES There are three such: 

1. St. Margaret's of Scotland was opened at Aberdeen, in 1864. 
It has again developed Branches: Holy Trinity at Sterling in 1881 
and The House of Charity on the Shetland Islands in 1902. 

2. St. Saviour’s Priory in London was opened as the second 
daughter house in 1868. This is surrounded by five local under- 
takings: and has itself developed no less than six Branch Works 
in various places. 

3. St. Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisberg Square, Boston, Mass., 
is the third DAUGHTER HOUSE of the Order. This House main- 
tains the following Branch Works: The Children’s Hospital, Bos- 
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ton, Mass.; St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J.; The Jane Mar- 
shall Dodge Home (Summer House for children), Sea View, Mass.; 
St. Margaret’s Home for Incura’s!es, Montreal, Canada; St. Monica’s 
| Home (sick colored women), Roxbury, Mass.; St. Mark’s Home, 

Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Cathrine’s Home, Jersey City, N. J.; House 
of St. Michael and All Angels (colored crippled children), Phila- 
| delphia, Pa. 

The Sisters from St. Margaret's are doing Parish Work in the 
| Church of the Advent, Boston, Mass.; St. Martin’s Church, Boston, 
| Mass.; Church of St. John the Evangelist, Roxbury, Mass.; St. 
| Margaret’s Church, Brighton, Mass.; St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, 
| Mass.; House of Prayer, Newark, N. J.; Grace Church, Newark, 

N. J.; St. Michaels Mission, Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Mary’s Church 
| (colored), Philadelphia, Pa. 
We have given the American Branch of this interesting Order 
in detail as it may have a more direct interest to some cf the 
readers of the Una Sancta. 
| (To be continued) 


Wad From South America 

We print the following in the belief that it is of wider interest 
to the readers of the Una Sancta. Although we do not have spe- 
cific permission to do so, we feel quite sure that Fr. Kunkle will 
have no objection. To us it appears a very thoughtful and con- 
siderate way of approaching the question of the realization of a 
fuller church life. It provides for considerable variety and gives 
an opportunity to make each service a complete service—a thing 
very much to be desired. 

New Amsterdain, Berbice. 
Feast of the Presentation of 
Our Lord. 1941 
Dear Father Madsen: 

Ebenezer congregation in New Amsterdam, of which I am act- 
ing pastor, is going on the enclosed schedule of services. Th’'s 
was suggested to the Vestry, and after consideration, they approved. 
I thought it would interest you. It isn’t ideal, for it doesn’t provide 
for a weekly celebration of Holy Eucharist. But it most certainly 
is better than many parishes in the States and Canada. It does 
allow 39 or 40 celebrations of the Sacrament per year, and it 
abolishes that queer use we Lutherans so often have of a “half- 
mass”—stopping after the General Prayer. 

Ebenezer is a congregation begun by the Dutch Lutheran 
planters 98 years ago. At the present we have 309 members in J 
good standing, but not one of them white—all East Indian or of 
African ancestry. 


A blessed Lententide to you, and continued success to “Una 
Sancta.” 


_ 
‘ 


| In Nomine Christi. 
| Howard R. Kunkle. 
| 
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Man of Services | 

FOR EBENEZER EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CHURCH 

en, New Amsterdam, Perbice, British Guiana, So. America 
Agreed upon by the Vestry, January 23, 1941. | 


a. 
HOLY COMMUNION. 
The First Sunday of each month, both morning and evening. || 
Other Sundays which are Festivals of Our Lord, in morning only. 

On Weekdays, when a Festival of Our Lord falls on that day, to if 

be celebrated at 5 A.M. These are: i | 

The Nativity (Christmas) 

The Circumcision and Holy Name of Jesus 

The Epiphany 

The Ascension 

The Visitation 

The Presentation 

The Annunciation 

Reformation Day. (This latter, although not a Festival of Our 
Lord, deserves commemoration among. us.) | 

This will be a total of approximtely 39 celebrations of Holy 
Communion per year, at three different hours: 5 and 9 A.M. and 
7 P.M. 
MATINS 

Fach Sunday morning at 9, which is not a first Sunday of the 
month nor a Festival of Our Lord, nor Reformation Day. 

This will be approximately 21 Sundays a year. 
VESPERS (or special order of service in the evening) 

On Sundays: every Sunday except the first of the month, 

On weekdays: all other special days in the Christian calendar j 
cther than Festivals of Our Lord and Reformation Day to be | 
celebrated either on the Eve of the Day or on the evening of the { 
Day with proper Vespers. These will be the days of Apostles, 
Evangelists, and’ Martyrs, All Saints’ Day, St. Michael and All | 
Angels, as given in the Common Service Book, together with 
Holy Innocents (Dec. 28). 

This will be approximately 60 services a year, either Vespers 
cr some special order for a proper reason, not counting Wednes- 
days in Lent, and evenings in Holy Week, and Easter Even (Eve | 
before Easter). ‘ 

THIS PLAN will allow vreater variety of services, will use 
the Holy Communion in its completeness as it is meant to be used, 

; will offer more services at different hours to our people, and will | 

use and receive the benefit of the complete Christian Year, with 
( 2) all its teaching value. 


Your the LTauntain SpBe 

Spring is here and there is a resurrection going on all around 

us. Life is once again rising from the dust and the eye is charmed 
as one beholds the pasque flower on the hillsides, and the numer- 
ous little alpine beauties spring up on every side. 
I. A Retreat. In the recent mail is also a report of a retreat 
from two who think themselves fortunate in having the privilege 
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of attending. To us it was a great satisfaction to learn of this first 
Retreat in an American Lutheran Motherhouse. Through many 
years it has to the writer of these lines been a fond hope that the 
day might come when the various Motherhouses might—in an ever 
increasing degree become centers for the cultivation of the deeper 
religious life—-not only as regards the members of the community 
but also to Christians living in greater and lesser distances from 
the particular Motherhouse—and here is where the Retreat comes 
in. We had—under our circumscribed circumstances—done what 
was in our power to prepare for such a future development—trust- 
ing it might counteract the purely utilitarian—if not mercenary— 
spirit which so easily arises even in the shadow of the Church and 
undoes so many true values of the Church’s efforts. Again and 
again it proves true: that one builds, another pulls down. Now 
comes the happy news of such a Retreat at the Philadelphia Moth- 
erhouse which in so many things has proven itself the model, the 
pioneer and the leader. We quote a few lines from one of the let- 
iers: ‘Perhaps you will be surprised to read the account of a ‘Re- 
treat’ which was held here under the auspices of the Inner Mis- 





sion. . .. Among those who attended were pastors, deaconesses, 
parish, settlement, and children’s bureau workers from Philadel- 
phia and Reading (about 40 altogether). ... It was surprising what 


effect reading and singing could produce. The group followed one 
another in reading the lessons. The chaplain was the Rev. Shearer 
of E. Mauck Chunk, Pa... .a most able leader... . 

For the “quiet time” the chaplain suggested the Common Serv- 
ice Book if one had not provided otherwise. He was available be- 
tween sessions but to all others silence was stressed... . 

On myself the Retreat made a deep spiritual impression. It 
was so reverently conducted, and since then I have heard only 
favorable comment.”—End of quotation. 

We print the devotions in detail. Of course, a one-day Retreat 
can never be what a true Retreat should be because of the short- 
ness of time. it takes at least two or three days to enter fully into 
the spirit, seclusion, and introspection. 


RETREAT 
PHILADELPHIA MOTHERHOUSE 
(March 22, 1941 
(morning) 
Suggestions on making a Retreat. 

The object of a Retreat is to take account of yourself; to recog- 
nize what has been amiss in your life and to see what God would 
have you do now. Means of attaining this object for ourselves are: 
through separation from our ordinary life in this world; by silence; 
by control of the senses; by meditation; and by the use of free 
time. 

During the period marked “Quiet Time” silence will be asked 
of all. Please observe this. It may seem strange at first, but you 
will appreciate the value of silence to yourself as the “Quiet Time” 
progresses. 
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§:30 A.M. Matins. 


Hymns 146, 449. 
First cycle: Psalms 6, 25, 34. 
Lessons: Romans 1:1-17 
Romans 1:18-32 
Romans 2:1-29 
Romans 3:1-20 
Hymn 67. 
Second cycle: Psalms 32, 38, 43. 
Lessons: Romans 3:20-30 
Romans 3:31-4:25 
Romans 5:1-21 
Romans 6:1-14 
Hymn 73. 
Third cycle: Psalms 22, 40, 51. 
Lessons: Romans 6:15-7:6 
Romans 7:7-8:11 
Romans 8:12-8:39 
Hymn 61. 
Meditation: “Christ and the World Today’ 
Hymn 218. 
Canticle and Prayers. 
Hymn 62. 


Juiet Time until luncheon. 


1:30 P.M. 


Tne Litany as a special office. 

Hymn 167. 

Psalm 102. 

Lessons: Romans 9:1-13 
Romans 9:14-9:29 
Romans 9:30-10:13 
Romans 10:14-11:12 
Romans 11:13-11:36 

Hymn 58. 

Meditation: “The saints of God! Their conflict past,” 

The Litany. 

Hymn 249. 


Quiet Time. 


3:00 P.M. 


Vespers. 
Hymn 68. 
Psalms 130, 143, 121. 
Lessons: Romans 1]2:°-21 

Romans 13:1-10 

Romans 13:11-14 

Romans 14:1-17 

Romans 14:18-15:13 

Romans 15:14-33 

Romans 16:1-16 

Romans 16:17-27 
Hymn 78. 
Meditation, “Make haste to help me, O Lord.” 
Hymn 381. 
Canticle and Prayers. 
Hymn 71. 
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2. An Observation: Miss Charlotte Carr of Hull House in 
Chicago tells the story of an English Class at Hull House begun 


last summer for fifteen Italian boys and one Greek boy who had 
been here about four months. 


When the Italian-Greek war broke out, the Greek bey though! 
he had better not come any more since there were so many L[*alians 
in the class. The teacher replied, “Do not let that concern you. 
This is not Europe. America is different. You boys are all Ameri- 


cans now.” Nevertheless the Greek boy did not find it in his hear: 
to continue in the class. 


The Italians missed the Greek boy, and when they learned 
how he felt they made up a sum to enable him to cable his mother 
living on the Greek-Albanian frontier, for they heard he was great- 
ly concerned for her safety. When the teacher took the money to 
him, tears rolled down his face and he said, “You are right. Amer- 
ica is different!” Soon the cable brought word that his mother 
was safe. And the Greek boy rejoined his Italian friends in the 
English class at Huil House. He had become an American.—“Liv- 
ing Church.” 


3. The Communien Canon for years in use at Eben-Ezer and 
the Retreat-House. is now in use in at least one Army Camp by 
the Lutheran Chaplain. In various ways one notices in thoughtful 
Christians a distinct urge for more reality in the worship of God; 
for more of an opportunity for the individual worshipper to pour 
out the souls before God. It is not the music—however beautiful 


and helpful that may be—that after all is the all important thing. 


We can never forget the first early Communion which we ever 
attended. There were between a hundred and a hundred and fifty 
communicants; but there was not one note of music or song. There 
was stillness; there was the Liturgy; there was the Holy Com- 
munion. Quietly people had come and quieily they went away. 
Every possible artistic or entertaining element was omitted; but 
there was the opportunity to draw nigh to God in a very personal 
way. The Eucharistic approach in Holy Communion—even when 
celebrated in greatest ceremonial simplicity is rich, beyond com- 
pare, in blessings from above. 


NOTE: Any one desiring to make a retreat is kindly request- 
ed to communicate with the pastor-in-charge in advance. 


Please 
address: Rev. J. Madsen, Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 


ANOTHER NOTE: We are happy to send you the Una Sancta; 
but we must ask those who have not yet renewed subscription, to 
do so, or it may become necessary to discontinue it to your address. 


UNA SANCTA 
is published bi-monthly in the interest of persona! 


devotional life and wor- 
ship. Subscription rate 50c. Office of 


Publication: Box 2, Evergreen, Colo. 
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